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look, no weevils? 





Benzene hexachloride got them. It 
also knocks the life out of other cot- 
ton-plundering pests too, like the 
aphid, the leafworm, and the flea- 
hopper. All told, these insects go 
through a fortune in cotton each year. 


For the farmer, BHC is a life-saver. 

CSC is producing technical-grade 
benzene hexachloride of a dry, flake 
type, ideal for grinding. Available to 
manufacturers who formulate and 
produce insecticides. 
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‘.eTO GIVE YOU THE BEST 
IN MULTIWALL SERVICE 


When you can’t estimate 
your future Multiwall needs 
right on the button, it’s 
handy to have a supplier 
near for prompt service. 


With the facilities of seven 
Bemis Multiwall plants 
available through thirty-six 
sales offices across the 
country, you are in a much 
better position to keep your 
multiwall supply in line 
with your needs. 


. Bemis 


“‘America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and.we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 
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Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio 
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i le Trona 
Muriate of Potash 


Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 

















Three Elephant 
Borax 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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REMEMBER the name LION 
when you think of 
NITROGEN fertilizer products 


OV ae -Tahiia-mm olaelolsalelamr Mm ol-tlale 
shipped exclusively to fertilizer 
plants in the deep South, and 
our present expansion pro- 
gram scheduled for completion 
in 1949—should enable us to 


more fully meet your needs for: 


e Nitrogen Solutions 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


e e . epge 
a Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 


— Anhydrous Ammonia 


manufacturers 
Chemical Division 
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El Dorado, Arkansas 
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The N. F. A. Convention 


Record Attendance of over 600 Hears Noted Speakers on Farm Problems at White Sulphur 
Springs, June 13-15. King Re-elected Chairman of Board and Coleman Continued in 
Office of President 


ITH an attendance of more :than 600, 
the 24th Annual Convention of the 


National Fertilizer Association, held 
at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., on June 13th, 14th and 15th, was one 
of the most successful and enjoyable meet- 
ings in the long history of the Association. 
The speakers at the general sessions were 


leaders in their various fields and presented a, 


wealth of valuable information. The weather 
was ideal and the different sports tournaments 
and recreational features received a large 
number of entrants. 

In the talks at the meetings, emphasis was 
placed on the need for additional educational 
work in every branch of the agricultural 
field, particularly where fertilizer usage is in- 
volved. The various agricultural experiment 
stations are giving excellent cooperation and 
the Association is doing its share in the pro- 
duction of another motion picture, inencourag- 
ing additional research, and in the publication 
of a revised edition of its standard work 
“Hunger Signs in Crops.” 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The Nominating Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Weller Noble, met on June 
13th, and nominated the following as Di- 
rectors-at-large: M.S. Hodgson, Empire State 
Chemical Company, Athens, Ga.; John E. 
Powell, Smith Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; J. E. Totman, Sum- 
mers Fertilizer Company, Baltimore; Ralph 
E. Fraser, Northern Chemical Industries, 
Bangor, Maine. All were elected unanimously 
at the. meeting on June 14th. 


District directors chosen are B. B. Fall, 
Rogers and Hubbard Company, Portland, 
Conn., district 1; L. Graham Campbell, 
Chamberlin & Barclay, Cranbury, N. J., 
district 2; W. Newton Long, Miller Chemical 
& Fertilizer Corporation, Baltimore, district 
3; F. N. Bridgers, Farmers Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, Wilson, N. C., district 4; J. L. Nichols, 
Sumter Fertilizer Mfg. Company, Sumter, 
S. C., district 5; L. D. Hand, Pelham Phos- 
phate Company, Pelham, Ga., district 6; 
Moultree J. Clement, Merchants Fertilizer & 
Phosphate Co., Pensacola, Fla., district 7; 
Weller Noble, Pacific Guano Company, Berk- 
eley, California, district 12. 

The new board held a business meeting 
immediately following the close of the con- 
vention on June 15th, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: Ray 
King, Chairman of the Board; J. E. Totman, 
Vice-Chairman of the Board; Russell Cole- 
man, President, Daniel S. Murph, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

In appreciation of this service to the Asso- 
ciation over many years, the Board presented 
to its former chairman, Weller Noble, and to 
Mrs. Noble, a set of airplane luggage. 


General Session, Wednesday, June 14th 


In opening the first of the two general 
meetings, Ray King, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, reviewed the prospects for 
material supplies during the coming fertilizer 
year. He estimated that, due to increased 
production capacities and changes in nitrogen- 
allocation programs, fully .220,000 tons of 
additional nitrogen will be available for use 
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in the 1949-50 crop-planting year, an in- 
crease of 23 per cent over the year before. 
The amount exported will probably be lower 
because of discontinuance of the FAO alloca- 
tion program and of Army exports to Europe. 


Superphosphate production may increase 
by 15 per cent and potash by 10 to 12 per cent 
over last year, he said, adding that more than 
17,500,000 tons of mixed fertilizer should be 
available for 1949-50. 


Mr. King also asked members to be on 
guard against pending legislation, such as the 
Keefe and Lemke bills, increasing federal 
controls over the industry, and the ‘Eco- 
nnomic Stability Act of 1949” which would 


permit the Government to construct and. 


operate plants for the production of any 
essential material should the President decide 
that there was an existing or threatened 
critical shortage of that material. If this 
latter bill should become law, he said, no 
further authority would be needed for putting 
the Government into the fertilizer business in 
competition with private enterprise. 

Mr. King also paid a tribute to the work of 
President Russell Coleman and the members 
of his staff for their accomplishments during 
the past year. He mentioned some of the 
projects for the coming year which include 
another film being prepared by the Plant 
Food Research Committee having to do with 
increasing per-acre profits. 


“The world can feed itself; said Louis 
Bromfield, noted writer, ‘‘if it wants to badly 
enough,” in his address which followed on the 
program. Much remains to be learned today, 
however, beyond what we have already 
learned, about productivity of the soil. 

“A cubic foot of soil is a community of 
living organisms in which every law of the 
Universe is in operation,” he continued. Be- 
cause the production of good crops is governed 
by laws, just as are chemistry, physics and 
other exact sciences, agriculture is one of the 
most complex of professions. 

Medical science is now closely allied with 
the farmer, Mr. Bromfield said, in the con- 
tinuing fight against soil disease because of 
increased awareness of the relation of health 
to the maintenance of ‘‘nature’s balance”’ 
in the soil. To maintain this balance, chem- 
ical fertilizer is indispensable in getting the 
most out of organic matter in the soil. Mr. 
Bromfield praised ‘‘Hunger Signs in Crops,”’ 
the nutrient-deficiency study published by 
NFA and the American Society of Agronomy, 
for its part in bringing essential information to 
the farmer. 


Soil Experts Discuss Problems 


In his address, ‘Fertility Levels and the 
Quality of Canning Crops,’ Charles H. 
Mahoney, director of the Raw Products 
Research Bureau, National Canners Associa- 
tion, called upon the canning and the fertilizer 
industries to work hand-in-hand in present- 
ing to the public more factual information on 
the nutritive value of food as influenced by 
soils, climate and fertilizer. 


Mr. Mahoney said “I think it behooves us 
all through our sales force to talk to the 
farmers and give them factual information 
which is perfectly sound on methods for 
adequately producing canning crops.” 


As an example of educational possibilities- 
he cited the connotation of ‘fertilizer place, 
ment” which all too often is construed merely 
as referring to band application or plowing 
under. Actually, he said placement should 
refer also to ‘“‘the application of fertilizers to 
cover crops and building the soil fertility in 
the rotation.” 


Mahoney credited much of the increased 
per-acre production of fruit and vegetable 
crops since the early 1930’s to better knowl- 
edge of soil fertility and of fertilizer applica- 
tion. 


The closing address of the sessicn was by 
Dr. George N. Hoffer, manager cf the Mid- 
west Office cf the American Potash Institute. 
Using Kodachrome slides, Dr. Hoffer graph- 
ically illustrated his talk on “Soil Factors 
Affecting Responses of Crops to Fertilizers.” 
The slides showed the effects of compaction 
of the soil from the abrasions and pressure 
exerted by farm machinery, resulting in poor 
condition of organic matter and lowered 
quality of the crops. Practices allowing oxy- 
gen to reach plant roots are absolutely essen- 
tial, he said, and proper attention must be 
given to soil structure. 


Dr. Hoffer advocated the use of deep-rooted 
leguminous crops as a means of correcting 
the undesirable physical condition resulting 
from improper soil management. His pictures 
illustrated how such crops break up the com- 
pact layers of soil and provide organic matter 
at a greater depth in the soil profile, thus 
improving its physical and chemical proper- 
ties. In order for commercial fertilizers to be 
used most beneficially by crops, he said, the 
soils to which they are applied must be under 
proper soil management; otherwise the farm- 
ers using commercial fertilizer may be disap- 
pointed in the results. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Our Industry’s Safeguards’ 


By DR. RUSSELL COLEMAN 


President, the National Fertilizer Association 


AINTAINING world leadership is a 
challenge which has been thrown at the 
United States, and the most important 

problem confronting our Nation today is 
whether or not it can meet this challenge. 
World leadership to most of our people means 
either producing superior diplomatic moves 
to preserve the peace or maintaining superior 
military forces to win wars. To our Nation’s 
life these are essential but they should not be 
permitted to obscure the necessity to our 
Nation for the survival of its soul—free 
peoples with productive soils. The‘loss of our 
freedom or of our soil’s fertility could mean 
suicide to our Nation regardless of its diplo- 
matic or military successes. 


The United States has become and has 
remained the world leader not so much 
because of the natural resources which it 
possesses, but because of the American 
incentive and ingenuity in developing its 
resources. The free enterprise system with 
its freedom for capital and labor is the spirit 
which has made our country great. This 
system is the reason that our industry can 
produce more goods than all other countries 
and in so doing can pay its labor two and one- 
half times as much as is paid to labor in 
socialist England and ten times as much as in 
communist Russia. Even greater accom- 
plishments can be had if our people remain 
free and our scils productive. 


What can our fertilizer industry do to play 
its part in protecting our Nation and thus 
safeguarding itself against those enemies who 
would destroy us? 


First, let us review briefly some of its past 
contributions to this problem. One hundred 
years ago chemical fertilizers were not ‘being 
produced in America, and our soil fertility 
was being depleted rapidly without any 
readily available supply of plant food for 
replacement. Even 50 years ago the fer- 
tilizer industry was in its infancy, meeting 
agriculture’s demand with only 2,200,000 
tons of fertilizer; at that time all of the potash 
and nitrogen had to be imported at relatively 
high costs. Even before its importance to the 
Nation’s welfare was appreciated, the fer- 





* An address before the 24th Annual Convention, 
The National Fertilizer Association, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Va., June 15, 1949. 





tilizer industry recognized the necessity of 
producing better fertilizer cheaper as a definite 
requirement for a healthy nation. It learned 
how and built facilities to produce syn- 
thetic nitrogen. Tremendous facilities for 
mining and processing the potash salts found 
in the United States have also been built. 
It has found improved methods of mining 
rock phosphate and producing superphos- 
phate as well as improve the quality of mixed 
fertilizers. Thus, American ingenuity has 
met the challenge and during the current year 
the industry will produce more than 16 
million tons of chemical fertilizers. Without 
its contribution the American farmer would 
produce 20 per cent less commodities, and 
the cost of all farm products would be ap- 
preciably higher to the consumer. The indus- 
try can be justly proud of its past record 
because it has not only produced fertilizers 
in ever increasing quantity, but has also 
increased the quality of its products at lower 
relative costs and has passed these benefits 
on to the American farmer and consumer. 
So let’s pat ourselves on the back for meeting 
the obligations of the past and plan as to how 
we can best safeguard our future. 

The problems of the fertilizer industry will 
probably be much more complex in the future 
than they have been in the past. The con- 
stantly increasing population of our Nation 
will place increased demands upon the farm 
for more and better quality products. Such 
demand will naturally speed up the removal 
of plant food nutrients, thereby endangering 
the productivity of our soils. To maintain 
our soil’s fertility will require more research 
on the kind of materials and mixtures needed 
by the soil, but certainly more fertilizers, 
perhaps with an increasing number of ele- 
ments, will be required. Increased competi- 
tion at home and abroad will probably force 
increased efficiency on the farm, thereby 
requiring the farmer to produce more profit 
per acre. There will probably be more and 
more demand for higher analysis fertilizer 
materials and mixtures to reduce the per-unit 
cost on the farm. A more complex society 
will indeed increase the problems of the 
fertilizer industry, and since the supply 
of fertilizers is essential to maintaining our 
soil’s fertility and our Nation’s survival, the 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Convention Notes 


The pasture demonstration trip on Mon- 
day, which was conducted by the Plant Food 
Research Committee, was well attended. 
Five farms in West Virginia were visited, and 
at the last farm the visitors were given a 
chance to exhibit their fishing skill. From 
accounts that have filtered through, the 
pasture demonstration was more successful 
than the fishing demonstration. : 

* * * 


As in previous years, one of the convention 
highlights was the cocktail party given by 
the Internation Minerals and Chemical Cor- 
poration. Maurice Lockwood and his asso- 
ciates did a good job at making everyone feel 
right at home in the N. G. A: fellowship. 

* * * 


The Board of Directors made a wise choice 
in the selection of James E. Totman, president 
of Summers Fertilizer Co., as vice-chairman 
of the board, to succeed C. T. Prindeville 
who declined re-election. Mr. Totman has 
rendered valuable service to the association 
over the past years and has a thorough 
knowledge of industry problems. 

* x * 


It is quite an undertaking to see that 600 
people are made to feel welcome at a big 
convention but the Hospitality Committees 
under Mrs. J. P. Brinton, Jr., chairman of the 
ladies’ group and A. Norman Into, chairman 
of the men’s group, did a superlatively good 


job. 
* * * 


They say that good toastmasters are born, 
not made. If this is so, where has Charles 
S. Rauh been hiding his light all these years. 
With such a fund of stories, don’t be surprised 
to see Charlie crowding Milton Berle out of 
the television spotlight one of these days. 

: * * * 


The budget for the year 1949-1950, which 
was adopted by the convention, calls for ex- 
penditures totaling $237,000. Included in the 
budget was a new plan for retirement cf 
members of the Association’s headquarters 
staff. The pro rata dues schedule was con- 
tinued without change. 

* * * 


The Convention ended with the solemn 
memorial service for those members cf the 
industry who have died during the past year. 
The record was presented by J. Rucker 
McCarty, who paid tribute to their services 
to the industry. 


N. F. A. OLYMPICS 


The recreaticnal features of the convention 
were enjoyed by a greater number than at any 
previous gathering. The entry lists for the 
various events were well filled and some inter- 
esting competition developed. ‘Too much 
credit cannot be given to the various com- 
mittees who handled the contests, under the 
following chairmen: Golf and Men’s Golf 
Events, A. L. Walker, Jr.; Ladies’ Golf 
Events, Mrs. J. E. Totman; Tennis, James C. 
Totman; Bridge, Mrs. Burton A. Ford; 
Horseshoe Pitching, A. A. Schultz. 


Men’s Golf Contests 


Monday, June 13th 


Low Gross: Winner, Watts Gunn, Chilean 
Nitrate Sales Corporation, Atlanta; runner- 
up, R. H. Linderman, International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation, Chicago. 

Medal Play: Winner, Charles F. Martin, 
Miami Fertilizer Company, Xenia, Ohio; 
runner-up, J. P. Margeson, Jr., I. M. C. C., 
Chicago. Match Play vs. Par: L. Ralph 
Boynton, U. S. Potash Company, Atlanta; 
runner-up, T. E. Bradley, Potash Company of 
America, Peoria, IIl. 

Kickers’ Handicap: Winner, Tom L. Jones, 
Arkell and Smiths, Columbus, Ohio; runner- 
up, Morton S. Hodgson, Empire State 
Chemical Company, Athens, Ga. 

Cyanamid Cup Winners: R. S. Tyson, 
Arkell and Smiths, Frederick, Md. 


Tuesday, June 14th 


Low Gross: Winner, Baxter Dungan, Uni- 
versal Paper Bag Company, New Hope, Pa.; 
runner-up, W. A. Bridgers, Agricultural 
Products Laboratory, Wilson, N. C. 

Medal Play: Winner, R. S. Tyson; runner- 
up, Fred P. Bryan, Chilean Nitrate Sales 
Corporation, Raleigh, N. C. 

Match Play vs. Par: Winner, Howard C. 
Peterson, Jr., Arkell and Smiths, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y.; runner-up, James A. Naftel, 
Pacific Coast Borax Company, Auburn, Ala. 

Kickers’ Handicap: Winner, Gene Van 
Deren, Blue Grass Plant Foods, Inc., Cyn- 
thiana, Ky.; runner-up, James C. Totman, 
Summers Fertilizer Company, Bangor, Maine. 

Veterans Tournament: B. H. Jones, Sunland 
Industries, Inc., Fresno; second, B. W. Bell- 
inger, Tennessee Corporation, Tampa; third, 
J. E. Barnes, U. S. Potash Company, New 
York. 

Guest Golf Tournament: Low gross win- 
ner, W. F. Watkins, ECA, Washington. 
Low gross runner-up, Jack B. Snyder, Snyder 
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Chemical Company, Topeka. Match play 
winner, Sydney K. Bradley, Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation, New York. Match play 
runner-up, W. W. Johnson, Smith-Douglass 
Company, Norfolk. 

Kickers’ Handicap: Winner, George H. 
Heilig, Norfolk; runner-up, Richard A. Brown, 
Dickerson Company, Philadelphia. 


Wednesday, June 15th 


Low Gross: Winner, A. A. Jones, Decatur 
Fertilizer Company, Decatur, Ala.; runner- 
up, Herbert A. C. Rauchfuss, Woodward & 
Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Medal Play: Winner, J. L. Baskin, IMCC, 
Orlando, Fla.; runner-up, F. T. Techter, 
Barrett Division, New York. 

Match Play vs. Par: Winner, J. Porter 
Brinton, Jr., Hydrocarbon Products Com- 
pany, New York; runner-up, F. W. Darner, 
U. S. Phosphoric Products, Tampa. 

Kickers’ Handicap: Winner, C. E. Lightfoot, 
Potash Company of America, New York; 
runner-up, J. B. McConnaughey, Kentucky 
Fertilizer Works, Winchester, Ky. 


Ladies’ Golf Contests 


Low Gross: Mrs. Charles S. Rauh, Indiana- 
polis, winner; Mrs. Baxter Sparks, Norfolk, 
runner-up. . 

Low Net: Mrs. W. W. Johnson, Cleveland, 
winner; Mrs. Edward W. Forkin, Green Bay, 
Wis., runner-up. 

Kickers’ Handicap: Winner, Mrs. R. F. 
Terhune, Winchester, Ky.; runner-up, Miss 
Janet Howe, York. 

Golfers’ Putting: Mrs. G. H. Gleason, New 
York, winner; Mrs. C. W. Knowles, Little 
Rock, runner-up. 

Non-golfers’ Putting: Winner, Mrs. Vernon 
Bishop, Lebanon, Pa.; runner-up, Mrs. John 
B. Ritter, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 

Ladies’ Guest Golf: Winner, Mrs. John 
Kingham, Indianapolis. 


Tennis 


Men’s Singles (finals): George H. Dunklin, 
Planters Fertilizer Company, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., defeated Dean R. Gidney, United 
States Potash Company, New York. 

Ladies’ Singles (finals): Mrs. G. Frank 
Seymour, Goldsboro, N. C., defeated Mrs. 
Jacques Humbert, New York. 

Men’s Doubles (finals): Miguel Tegtmeyer, 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation, 
New York and Richard A. Brown, Dickerson 
Company, Philadelphia, defeated Dean R. 
Gidney, U. S. Potash Company, and John 
L. Cope, Reliance Fertilizer Company, Sa- 
vannah. 


Mixed Doubles (Finals): Mr. and Mrs. 
George H.. Dunklin defeated Wiley Ellis, 
New Albany, Ind., and Mrs. Jack Weldon, 
Indianapolis. 


Horseshoe Pitching 


Doubles: W. E. Schnaffnit, Stedman’s 
Foundry and Machine Works, Philadelphia, 
and William Lehman, Chilean Nitrate Sales 
Corporation, White Plains, N. Y., took first 
prize; the runners-up were Larry Long, 
“Agricultural Chemicals,’ New York, and 
J. H. Tom Counce, Chase Bag Company, New 
Orleans. 

Singles:. Winners were Thomas B. Athey, 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va., 
and E. A. Geoghegan, Southern Cotton Oil 
Company, New Orleans. Runners-up were 
Howard A. Parker, Sylacauga Fertilizer 
Company, Sylacauga, Ala., and Larry Long. 


Bridge Tournament 
Tuesday, June 14th 


First-prize winners in Tuesday’s tourna- 
ment were Mrs. W. E. Snyder, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. M. A. Caine, New York; Mrs. L. E. 
Little, Indianapolis; Mrs. C. W. McNeilly, 
Seaford, Del.; Mrs. Walter Crady, Louis- 
ville; Mrs. Jack B. Snyder, Topeka; Mrs. 
Marshall A. Smith, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. 
B. M. Machen, Montgomery, Ala.; Mrs. L. 
G. Black, Corning, Ark.; Mrs. Trenton 
Tunnell, Atlanta; Mrs. W. Gedge Gayle, 
Lake Charles, La.; Mrs. C. T. Prindeville, 
Chicago; Mrs. John E. Powell, Columbus, 
Ohio; and Mrs. G. H. Gleason, New York. 

Second-place winners on Tuesday were 
Mrs. Graham Dudley, Memphis; Mrs. L. S. 
Kaniecki, Atlanta; Mrs. Wiley Ellis, New 
Albany, Ind.; Mrs. T. E. Bradley, Peoria, IIl.; 
Mrs. Charles H. Macdowell, Winter Park, 
Fla.; Mrs. C. G. Franklin, Pittsburgh; Mrs. 
Bert Evans, Montgomery, Ala.; Mrs. F. E. 
Lange, Walnut Ridge, Ark.; Miss Peggy 
Schmelzer, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. W. F. 
Williamson, Jr., Baton Rouge; Mrs. A. W. 
Noland, Lake Charles, La.; Mrs. W. J. 
Murphy, New York; Mrs. W. D. Lamb, 
Pittsburgh; and Mrs. C. D. Shallenberger, 
Shreveport, La. 


Wednesday, June 15th 


Winners of first prizes in Wednesday’s 
tournament were Mrs. W. B. Porterfield, 
Richmond; Mrs. Travis Whitsel, Atlanta; 
Mrs. M. G. Field, Hattiesburg, Miss.; and 
Mrs. Paul Clute, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
Second-prize winners were Mrs. Ralph Boyn- 
ton, Atlanta; Mrs. Ben W. Merz, Philadel- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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House Committee Urges Reduction 
in Army Nitrogen Exports 


A recent recommendation by the fertilizer 
subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Agriculture will, if 
adopted, change considerably the fertilizer 
nitrogen picture for 1949-50. During the 
past year, the outfit of the Cactus Ordnance 
plant, which had been sold to Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., as well as that of the Morgantown, 
Ohio River and San Jacinto plants, has been 
used to meet Army nitrogen fertilizer require- 
ments in the European Recovery Program 
as well as in Japan and South Korea. The 
bill recommended by the subcommittee would 
release the Cactus plant output for domestic 
needs and limit the export nitrogen to the 
production of the other three plants. 

The Army recently asked for bids on the 
Ohio River plant for sale or lease to private 
industry and the new plan would cause a 
withdrawal of this plant from the market. 

The committee would place a maximum of 
280,000 tons of nitrogen to meet E. C. A. 
requirements and military commitments. 
While this is more than the output of the 
Morgantown, Ohio River and San Jacinto 
plants, the committee feels that 280,000 tons 
is more than is actually needed in the export 
program. 

For example, it is planned to ship 150,000 
tons of nitrogen to Southern Korea during 
the fiscal year 1950. The largest prewar 
consumption of fertilizer nitrogen in that 
country was 86,885 tons in 1938. This 
averages 21 pounds per acre of arable land 
and the proposed quota for 1950 would in- 
crease this to 37 pounds per arable acre. In 
comparison, the United States averages three 
pounds of fertilizer nitrogen per arable acre. 
The committee feels that such an amount of 
nitrogen could not be used effectively in 
Korean agriculture. 

As regards its recommendation that the 
three Army plants be continued in opera- 
tion to meet the export fertilizer needs 
of the country, the committee noted that 
the Army is desirous of leasing or selling 
the Ohio’ River plant to private industry, 
but it was afraid that if the plant is dis- 
posed of there would be no assurance that 
it would be continued in operation to make 
fertilizer nitrogen. 

“The Army is known to be desirous of 
disposing of the Ohio River Plant,’ the 
report said. “If left to its own devices 


under its general authorization, there is 
nothing to prevent the Army from selling 
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or leasing the: Ohio River plant under terms 
which, would permit that plant to be used 
for the production of material other than 
fertilizer nitrogen. There is, in fact, the 
strong probability that if Ohio River were 
leased in the near future without any stip- 
ulations such as those contained in this resolu- 
tion, that it would be converted immediately 
to the production of methanol. In that case, 
in lieu of the production from this plant, the 
Army would probably take all or a major part 
of the production of the former Army plant 
at Etter, Tex., which has been leased to 
private industry and is in a position to 
provide much needed nitrogen fertilizer in 
a part of the country where available sup- 
plies of that material are the scarcest. The 
committee feels that such a situation would 
be most adverse to the welfare of American 
agriculture.” 

The concluding recommendations of the 
committee were that Congress repeal the 
sections of the second decontrol act which 
required the Army to meet 50 per cent of 
the fertilizer export requirements of the 
International Emergency Food Committee 
program, and the provision of the ECA 
appropriation act of last year directing the 
Army to make available 10 per cent of its 
anhydrous ammonia production to private 
industry. 

The 50 per cent export requirement is 
no longer needed since world control of 
nitrogen distribution is being dropped June 
30th by the IEFC and the committee said 
that the 10 per cent program is no longer 
needed since available supplies of anhydrous 
ammonia from private sources are sufficient 
to meet needs. 


Report on Wyoming Phosphate 
Deposits 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines has recently 
issued a report of investigations on two phos- 
phate rock deposits in Fremont County, 
Wyoming. Bureau engineers made a number 
of drillings and also sank a 75-foot shaft to 
obtain a 50-ton sample for testing. The report 
includes topographic and geologic plan maps, 
logs of drill holes, analyses of samples, des- 
cription of the deposits, etc. It is pointed out 
that this deposit is nearer the Great Plains 
agricultural area than present producing 
districts in the Rocky Mountain region. A 
copy of the report can be obtained without 
charge from the Publication Section of the 
Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


Support Continued for Radioactive 
Fertilizer Research 


The Fertilizer Industry Committee on 
Radioactive and Tagged Element Research 
reports that their appeal for funds to continue 
this research during 1949-50 has met with a 
satisfactory response. Contributions totaling 
$21,500 have been received which, with a 
balance of $563 remaining from the 1948-49 
fund, will provide the means to continue this 
work for a third consecutive year. ; 

The companies contributing are: American 
Cyanamid Co., Armour Fertilizer Works, 
The Baugh & Sons Co., The Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co. of ,Canada, Con- 
solidated Rendering Co., Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc., The Davison Chemical Corp., 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Georgia 
Fertilizer Co., International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Knoxville Fertilizer Co., 
Mutual Fertilizer Co., Naco Fertilizer Co., 
Northern Chemical Industries, Inc., Reading 
Bone Fertilizer Co., Robertson Chemical Corp., 
Smith-Douglass Co. Inc., Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co., Swift & Co., Tennessee Corp., 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., I. P. Thomas & Son 
Co., Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 

In addition, the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. has made a special contribution to the 
University of Colorado on a radioactive re- 
search project. The project is included in 
the general research program sponsored by 
this Committee. 


Plant Vigor Related to Fertility 
Level e 


In the March 5, 1949, issue of the Massa- 
chusetts Commercial Vegetable Grower Leaf- 
let, Professor C. L. Thompson, Extension 
Specialist in Vegetable Gardening, comments 
on plant nutrition as follows: “It is well 
known that the health, vigor, and nutritional 
level of at least some crop plants have a 
direct bearing on their susceptibility or re- 
sistance to certain fungus and _ bacterial 
diseases. Insufficient potash and too much 
nitrogen are frequently associated with marked 
susceptibility to certain diseases.’’ He points 
out that, ‘‘Plant pathologists in Connecticut 
grew tomato plants at three different levels 
of nutrition, by varying the amount of a 
complete fertilizing ration, and inoculated 
the plants with the organism of the Fusarium 
wilt disease. The plants under the moderate 
or so-called X level developed severe disease, 
those at 0.1X level developed only a small. 
amount of disease, while those with 10X 
nutrition level showed no symptoms at all.’ 
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May Tax Tag Sales 


Sales of fertilizer tax tags during the first 
five months of 1949 were far greater than for 
any comparable period on record. The latest 
compilation, which includes the May figure of 
684,000 equivalent short tons reported to The 
National Fertilizer Association by control 
officials in the 13 States which maintain tag 
sale programs, reveals that from January 
through May, tax tags sufficient to cover 
6,329,000 tons of fertilizer were purchased. 
This figure represents an increase of approx- 
imately 15 per cent over the total reported 
for the same period a year earlier. During the 
first eleven months of the current fiscal year, 
9,252,000 equivalent short tons have been 
recorded—more than during all of 1948 and 
more than during the whole previous fiscal 
year. 


The May total cf 684,000 tons was about 
13 per cent higher than that of May 1948. 
Although the tonnage reported for the Mid- 
western States was somewhat lower than that 
of 12 months earlier, the Southern States ex- 
ceeded their May 1948 figure by almost 90,000 
tons or 18 per cent. Cumulative figures on 
both a calendar and fiscal year basis, howevei, 
show substantial tonnage increases for each 
of the two geographic areas. In the South, 
seven of the nine reporting States show higher 
tonnages for May 1949 than for May 1948; 
eight of the nine show increases in cumulative 
calendar year figures over those of a year 
earlier; and eight show higher fiscal year 
totals. 


As new legislation in Texas no longer re- 
quires the use of tax tags, the figures for that 
state are not included in the summaries. 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 
(IN EQuIvVALENT SHORT Tons) 
COMPILED BY THE NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 





Calendar Year Cumulative Fiscal Year Cumulative 




















May January-May July-May 
State 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1948-49 1947-48 

SAS cee kook eee yee ess 56,841 44,997 477,044 425,515 667,950 650,697 
North Carolina... .......... 67,695 76,437 1,255,292 1,054,367 1,719,230 1,574,405 
Sonth Carolina............. 20,282 36,650 743,662 619,268 979,602 958,860 
CCT Rae eA 79,499 58,891 988,414 894,071 1,248,377 1,106,589 
LS a eres 69,448 55,965 452,455 378,639 800,629 22,520 
MEM 4 obs akin ty eaeeinn & 152,220 107,606 802,242 706,954 988,606 853,406 
PIED < ssbanibe wae soso 77,528 69,972 296,068 259,878 437,640 378,139 
PURMRRES cis chunk sso aes 49,868 34,793 231,720 129,219 320,128 174,583 
IER are bh esas oe 1,500 1,450 71,010 73,746 116,260 113,203 
OLS) ee 574,881 486,761 5,317,907 4,541,657 7,278,422 6,632,402 
Le eee 61,809 48,813 338,228 338,675 845,303 811,805 
I ose eer 22,315 47,020 326,539 332,767 537,868 548,164 
BEMERUNT RS oiic nas Vacsee chew se 24,019 16,096 285,981 222,334 471,737 339,347 
RSS Sd ee Rabu ks Sass 692 6,280 60,731 52,255 118,329 126,935 
Total Midwest........ 108,835 118,209 1,011,479 946,031 1,973,237 1,826,251 
Grand Total. ......... 683,716 604,970 6,329,386 5,487,688 9,251,659 8,458,653 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET ) 





NEW 


New Sulphate of Ammonia Contract Prices Show No Advance. 


YORK 


Better Supply Reported. 


Ammonium Nitrate Demand Still Good. Organics Market Quiet with Some Price Drops. 
No Superphosphate Contract Prices Announced. Potash Production Mostly Under 
Contract for Next Year 


NEw York, June 22, 1949. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

Producers have announced prices and sent 
out contracts for the coming year at the same 
price basis as last year’s contracts. | Prices 
range from $45.00 to $48.00 per ton, f.o.b. 
production points, according to location. 
The demand for this material is not quite as 
heavy as it was several months ago and 
buyers have no trouble in filling their needs. 


Nitrate of Soda 

No change in prices was noted but the 
supply situation was better and material is 
available for prompt shipment from most 
ports. 

Ammonium Nitrate 

The supply situation was said to be a little 
better, now that the fertilizer season is over, 
but the demand is still good and some buyers 
have not been able to obtain all their needed 
supplies. Some export inquiry was noted but 
few actual sales. 


Nitrogenous Material 
There were a number of inquiries in the 
market for future shipment but some pro- 
ducers preferred to hold off quoting until they 
could get a better picture of the possible 
market in the future. 


Organics 

The organic fertilizer market was quiet 
with the end of the fertilizer season at hand. 
There was a steady demand from the feed 
trade tankage and blood with last sales made 
at $8.00 to $8.50 per unit of ammonia ($9.72 
to $10.33 per unit N), f.o.b. shipping points. 
Most producers were sold ahead. Soybean 
meal was stronger and last sales were made 
on basis of $61.50 per ton, f.o.b. Decatur, 
Ill., in bulk. Cottonseed meal was well sold 
up for quick shipment and supplies are not 
plentiful. Linseed meal was weak, due to 
lack of demand as the main feeding season 
for this material has passed. 





Fish Meal 

With fishing boats operating from most 
points, a better supply of this material is 
looked for and already some easing is noted 
in the price. Some material for prompt ship- 
ment sold at $170.00 per ton, f.o.b. Eastern 
shipping point. The fishing was said to be 
fair. 

Castor Pomace 

With production on a curtailed basis, pro- 
ducers were unable to offer any material for 
nearby shipment. Whether the production 
will be increased in the fall is hard to deter- 
mine at the present time. 


Hoof Meal 
The demand for this material from the 
fertilizer grade has fallen off but some sales 
were made to industrial buyers on the basis 
of $7.00 per unit of ammonia ($8.51 per unit 
N), f.o.b. shipping points. 


Bone Meal 
There is still a shortage of this material 
for both prompt and future, shipment with 
most material going to the feed trade who 
seem to be very short. Some offerings of 
imported material were noted but this was 
mostly for feed use. 


Superphosphate 
No new prices have been announced as yet 
for the coming season but little change in 
price is expected, as the cost of production 
and freight rates still remain high. The 
supply situation is good at the present time 
in most sections. 


Potash 

With all the leading producers under con- 
tract for.the coming year, there still is no 
surplus material available and actual short- 
ages for quick shipment are still reported in 
certain areas. It is expected this situation 
may exist for another 30 days. 
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CHARLESTON 


Prospects for Future Nitrogen Supplies Improving. 
Strikes Hamper Phosphate Rock Output. Larger 
Supply of Potash Expected 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON, June 20, 1949. 


Organic nitrogen prices continue firm and 
interest fairly active. Mineral nitrogen 
appears to be in plentiful supply at present 
with prospects for the new season much 
brighter than during the previous year. 
Potash demand continues steady with con- 
tracts being made at a heavy rate. Super- 
phosphate in certain areas continues tem- 
porarily short with prospects for the new 
season that supplies will be adequate. 

Organics.—The price of Chicago sewage 
sludge has recently been announced at $2.25 
per unit of ammonia ($2.73 per unit N) and 
40 cents per unit of A.P.A., f.o.b. Chicago. 
Nitrogenous tankage is offered at $3.15 to 
$4.00 per unit of ammonia ($3.83 to $4.86 
per unit N), f.o.b. production point, depend- 
ing on the location. One producer of nitro- 
genous tankage is reported in comfortable 
sales position with production sold up through 
December. Imported organics continue at 
price levels too high to interest domestic 
buyers. 

Castor Pomace.—The producers of castor 
pomace continue in a_ sold-up condition. 
Movement is against existing contracts and 
the market is nominally $21.00 per ton, in 
bags, f.o.b. northeastern production points. 

Dried Ground Blood.—The Chicago market 
is quiet at $7.25 to $7.50 per unit of ammonia 
($8.82 to $9.12 per unit N), in bulk. The New 
York market is nominally $8.00 per unit of 
ammonia ($9.72 per unit N) in bulk with 
little trading being done. 

Potash—Demand continues active and 
buyers are making contracts for the new 
season at a heavy rate. It is expected that 
increased production will permit greater 
spread of supplies during the coming season. 

Phosphate Rock.—One of the largest pro- 
ducers of phosphate rock continues strike 
bound at their Florida mines, resulting in 
shortages of supplies among theit customers. 
Prices continue firm and subject only to 
reductions in the cost of oil at the mines. 

Superphosphate-—Production in certain 
areas of the southeast and Midwest continues 
curtailed, due to labor difficulties at the 
phosphate rock mines. Prices continue firm 


and supply generally adequate. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—Coke oven pro- 
duction sulphate of ammonia continues at 


prices ranging from $45.00 to $48.00 in bulk 
f.o.b. steel mills. Synthetic material testing 
21 per cent nitrogen varies in price from $50.50 
to $54.50 in bulk f.o.b. southeastern and 
southern production points. Demand is 
slack except for future shipment. 

Ammonium Nitrate—Demand is slack and 
supplies adequate. No change in price has 
been noted. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Some Demand for Spot Materials. Better 
Fertilizer Output for Coming Year Expected. 
Supply Situation Should Be in Better Balance 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
PHILADELPHIA, June 20, 1949, 


The general market shows no unusual 
activity although there continues to be quite 
some demand for prompt potash, and organ- 
ics are stronger. The outlook for the coming 
fertilizer year is at present quite bright with 
an estimated consumpticn of about 17,500,000 
tons of fertilizer. And with the removal of 
nitrogen control by the International Emer- 
gency Food Committee the market is felt 
to have the supply and demand positions in 
better balance than for eight or ten years past. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is good de- 
mand for future delivery and most produc- 
tions are reported well under contract. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Most of the present 
movement is for top dressing. With con- 
trols off in Chile and here, it is fully expected 
that there will be sufficient supply of this 
material to meet all requirements during the 
coming fertilizer year. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone.—The market is con- 
siderably stronger with blood and tankage 
quoted at $8.25 to $8.50 per unit of ammonia 
($10.02 to $10.30 per unit N). While bone 
is not in such urgent demand, the supply is 
still short of requirements and it is quoted 
nominally at $65.00 to $70.00 per ton. Hoof 
meal is quoted at $7.00 per unit of ammonia 
($8.51 per unit N),in the West with little 
demand. 

Castor Pomace.—There is quite a strong 
demand but production is all under contract 
and considerably behind in deliveries. There 
are no offerings in the open market. 

Fish Scrap.—Menhaden 60 per cent meal 
is quoted at $160.00 to $180.00 per ton, with 
scrap slightly lower, for prompt delivery. 
“If and when made” is quoted at $120.00. 

Phosphate Rock.—Labor difficulties are still 
not completely adjusted, and while some pro- 
ducers are reported behind in deliveries, 
there seems to be sufficient supply to meet 
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The bulk storage plant is the most efficient way 
known to handle commercial fertilizers! BAUGH- 
MAN Belt & Bucket Elevator teamed with 
BAUGHMAN Screw Conveyors cuts man-hours 
to the minimum. Gives automatic material flow 
direct from car to storage bin or hopper bin... 
room storage bin to hopper bin for delivery. 


“There's the way to 
make money handling 
commercial fertilizers!” 





Bulk Handling . . . Bulk Delivery . . 
Baughman Equipment Cuts Costs & Increases Profit 

























. No Bagging 


PROVEN LOW COST! Belt & Bucket Ele- 
vator easily assembled from standard 10’ sec- 
tions, thus eliminating high cost of custom-built 
installations. Both elevator and conveyors 
economically produced by efficient assembly line 
methods for further savings. RUGGEDLY 
BUILT of high tensile alloy steel. 

Increase your profits—make BAUGHMAN 
the heart of your commercial operation. 
We invite your inquiries also on our special 
built-to-order material handling equip- 


4 BAUGHMAN SPREADERS 


This Baughman Self-Unloading Body is a 
money-maker for commercial operators. 
Phosphate Spreader attachment is fast in 
operation . . . spreads large volume in little 
time. Easily detached, permitting use of 
body for spreading lime, unloading and 
spreading road rock, delivering coal and 
grain, etc. 











762 Shipman Rd., JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 


“There is a Baughman Distributor Near 


WRITE 
FOR FULL 
* INFORMATION 










You” 
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present requirements. Some Florida prices 
note a reduction of ten to twenty cents per 
ton, but no change in Tennessee prices has 
been reported. 

Superphosphate.—Shipments are normal, 
with price remaining at 76 cents to 77 cents 
per unit of Available Phosphoric Acid, and it 
is expected that contracts for the new fer- 
tilizer year will be at this same price range. 

Potash.—Production is reported well sold 
ahead for the 1949-50 season. There is fairly 
active demand for prompt material but the 
spot supply for resale is very limited. 


CHICAGO 


Organics Market Advancing. Demand Keeping 
Pace with Production. Blood in Shorter Demand 
at Lower Prices 
Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


CHICAGO, June 20, 1949. 

In the Chicago area the market on animal 
ammoniates continues in a strong position. 
The demand for both finished and raw ma- 
terials is keeping pace with production. As 
a matter of fact, if anything, buying interest 
at present is in excess of offerings. Since last 
issue, prices have advanced and they are 
strong on all grades at the newly established 


PRODUCTS 


Gre 
phosphate — 


y-C 


calcined reer 


ae 


levels with indications that values may reach 
still higher levels. 

Meat scrapsin the Middle West are reported 
selling at $130 to $140 per ton, sacked, f.o.b. 
plants. Digester tankage is selling at $120 
to $125 per ton, sacked. Dry rendered 
tankage is firm at $2.30 to $2.40 per unit of 
protein, depending upon quality and location. 
Wet rendered tankage varies in price accord- 
ing to test. High testing material is $9.00 to 
$9.25 per unit of ammonia ($10.94 to $11.24 
per unit N) and low testing material is $10.00 
to $10.25 per unit, ($12.15 to $12.46 per 
unit N). 

Blood is about the only item which has not 
advanced and does not enjoy the demand of 
the other products. Last business was at 
$7.25 per unit of ammonia ($8.82 per unit N), 
delivered. Steamed bone meal, 65 per cent 
B.P.L. is listed at $75 per ton in bags and 
raw bone meal, 444 per cent ammonia, 45 
per cent B.P.L., $65 per ton. 


Fertility and Corn Population 


Where you place that fertilizer in the soil 
can make a difference in the yield of your 
crop, according to G. G. Pohlman, W. Va. 
Agronomist. Dr. Pohlman has found that 
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VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
401 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 














HERE AND THERE AT THE N.F.A. CONVENTION 


1. Kent Leavitt. 2. Mrs. M. G. Field, H. C. Aaron, Mrs. and Mr. E. A. Geoghegan. 3. Members and guests at 
the Pasture Demonstration on Monday afternoon. 4. Charles H. Mahoney. 5. Russell Coleman, F. S. Lodge, 
William S. Ritnour. 

















WORK AND PLAY AT THE GREENBRIER 


1. Dexter M. Keezer. 2. Mrs. John M. Perryman, Mrs. Paul H. Clute, Mrs. Sid Keel, Mrs. L. S. Kaniecki, Mrs. 
John B. Ritter. 3. C. R. Martin, A. A. Schultz. 4. Louis Bromfield. 








THE FEMININE ATTRACTION AT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


1. Mrs. Louise F. Mertz. 2. Mrs. Walter Crady, W. E. Snyder, Mrs. Travis S. Whitsel, Mrs. Burton A. Ford, 
Mrs. W. B. Porterfield, Burton A. Ford. 3. Mrs. L. V. Steck. Mrs. W. S. Tyler, George W. Huldrum, L. V. 
Steck. 4. Mrs. Weller Noble. 














INDUSTRY EXPERTS AT THE N.F.A. MEETING 
1. K. D. Jacob, W. G. Hewitt. 2. George N. Hoffer. 3. Dean R. Gidney, William Lehman. 4. Russell Coleman. 
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That Extra Ear of Corn... the ability to produce two ears where only 
one grew before . . , is the goal of the modern farmer 


That Extra 
Protection 


RAYMOND 
MULTI -WALL 








PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 2~ 


Give Fertilizer 


Today, by the use of good com- 
mercial fertilizers, farmers are 
reaping greater harvests per acre 
than ever before. They have 
found by experience that ample 
use of good fertilizer means extra 
dollars in the bank. 

















means a saving to the packer, shipper, dealer, and user. These Fertilizer Shipping 
Sacks practically eliminate damage and seepage loss, for they are sift-proof, 


dust-proof, and water-resistant. 


If you are a producer, packer, or shipper of fertilizer, investigate Raymond 
Shipping Sacks. They are Custom Built in various types, sizes, and strengths, 


printed or plain. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY, Middletown, 0. 
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best returns resulted when nitrogen was 
applied on top and phosphates at plow depth. 
Potash showed no difference between top and 
bottom. How many stalks of corn should be 
planted to the hill depends upon natural 
fertility, fertilizer applied, and the season. 
At Lakin where 1,000 Ibs. of 5-10-10 were 
applied, the yield of corn was 85 bushels 
where planted three stalks to the hill. Where 
no fertilizer was applied, the yield was 42 
bushels for a 3-stalk planting, 41 for a 4- 
stalk planting, and 34 bushels for a 5-stalk 
planting. Dr. Pohlman concludes that, ‘‘On 
soils that are fertile or that have been made 
so with large applications of fertilizers, 
farmers may expect greatest returns from 
planting 5 stalks to the hill.’—W. Va. Ext. 
Release, January 31, 1949. 


Davison Moves Baltimore Offices 
to New Quarters 

On Monday, June 20th, The Davison 
Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Maryland, 
opened for business at a new location in 
their home city. The Baltimore general 
offices and headquarters now cccupy six 
floors in the newly renovated and air-con- 
ditioned Davison Chemical Building, Charles 
and Fayette Streets, Baltimore 1. The postal 
address, however, continues as The Davison 
Chemical Corporation, Baltimore 3, Mary- 
land. 

The new building was purchased by Davi- 
son over three years ago, for a permanent 
home, but the Corporation was unable to 
occupy until now because of the shortage of 
materials necessary to its _ rehabilitation. 
Erected in 1898, The Davison Chemical 
Building is a 12-story structure located in the 
heart of Baltimore’s business district. Its 
total floor area is 50,000 square feet, of which 
Davison will occupy 25,00C—the entire 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth floors. 





Davison’s manufacturing and research ac- 
tivities at Baltimore’s Curtis Bay plant will, 
of course, remain at that location. 


Cotton Council Urges Use of 
Cotton Fertilizer Bags 

Commercial fertilizer packaging affords the 
cotton farmer a potential market for an 
additional 260,000 bales of lint annually, the 
National Cotton Council has stated, urging 
farmers to demand that plant foods be 
delivered to them in cotton containers. 

In an illustrated message to cotton growers 
and allied groups, the Council pointed out 
that although Cotton Belt farmers used more 
than half of the commercial fertilizers sold 
in the United States last year, only 16,000 
bales of cotton went into fertilizer bags. 

The Council said that the packing of 
fertilizer in cotton bags would benefit agri- 
culture, industry, and labor in the eighteen 
Cotton Belt states through the expanded 
market. Each 5000 tons of fertilizer packaged 
in cotton bags would require 18,400 hours of 
farm labor, 7780 hours of cotton mill labor, 
and 1171 hours of bag factory labor, a total 
of 27,351 man hours. The fertilizer industry 
produces 15 million tons annually. 

Farmers are urged by the Council to buy 








Classified Advertisements 


WANTED: Fertilizer Plant. Purchase outright or 
purchase interest. Address ‘'270” care THE AMERICAN 
FERTILIZER, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

WANTED: Representative, preferably 25-40 years 
of age, with chemical training, agricultural back- 
ground, and fertilizer industry experience for nitrogen 
sales, service and development work in Midwest area. 
Address ‘‘275” care THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

WANTED: Representative for nitrogen sales, service 
and development work in Southeastern area, 25-40 
years of age, with chemical, agricultural and fertilizer 
industry training and experience. Address ‘‘280”’ care 
THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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ALEX. M. McIVER Established 1915 H. H. McIVER 
ALEX. M. McIVER & SON 
BROKERS 

SPECIALIZING ® Sulphuric Acid 


® Nitrogenous Materials 

® Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 

® Phosphate Rock 

® Castor Pomace 

® Oil Mill Products 

® High Testing Dolomitic Lime 

® “Riceland’ Ground Rice Hulls 

© Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Representatives Virginia Carolina Chemical Corporation Bag Department 


Burlap Bags Cotton Bags 
SOUTH AMERICAN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Peoples Office Building Charleston, S. C. 


Phones: Local 2-4627—L. D. 921-922 








CAL-MAG OXIDES 
MgO 40.39 
CaO 58.07 
TNP 203.88 






We Also Produce 






Unexcelled for its superior Dehydrating, 












Neutralizing, and Curing factors in the prepara- po stn 
tion of better fertilizers. Write for complete LIME (165 T 
information. ( 4 NP) 
an 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS KILN DRIED RAW 
Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plant— DOLOMITE 
assuring prompt delivery—everywhere. (107 TNP) 






Screened to size 


% NATIONAL LIME. STONE CO. 
General Offices «++ ++ FINDLAY, OHIO 
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fertilizer only in cotton bags, which in turn 
would result in the sale of more cotton by 
farmers to the fertilizer industry. 

Although the cost of fertilizer in cotton 
sacks is slightly higher, the additional value 
of the bags as seed storage sacks, pick sacks, 
or dairy towels more than offsets the price 
difference, the Council statement said. 

Copies of the circular were distributed to 
fertilizer dealers and manufacturers, county 
agents, county and state Farm Bureau pres- 
idents, vocational agriculture teachers, and 
field managers of the National Council of 
Farmer Co-Operatives in the Cotton Belt. 


April Superphosphate 


Figures compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
Census and the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion show that the production of superphos- 
phate during April maintained the high daily 
average established during the previous 
month. The output of 994,733 tons (basis 
18 per cent A. P. A.) was only 20,000 tons 
under the 1,015,320 tons manufactured during 
March and about the same amount ahead 
of the March 1948 production of 977,972 tons. 
Shipments to dry mixers and the amounts used 
by the producing plants in their own mix- 
tures amounted to 1,181,692 tons. leaving 
stocks on hand at acidulating plants of 
807,726 tons. The production of 8,598 tons 
of wet base goods set a record for a single 
month’s output. 


Concen- Base 

Normal trated Goods 

18% 45% 18% 

A.P.A ARPA,  +AvPA. 

Production Tons Tons Tons 

Ane A988. oo <s05 876,555 43,832 8,598 

March, 1949........ 902,464 41,848 8,236 

Agri TOSS... 5.5. 872,400 39,208 7,552 
Shipments and Used 
in Producing Plants 

Ao Be LO ee 1,061,740 43,745 10,589 

March, 1949........ 1,169,099 44,746 12,104 

Agra, 1948.......... 916,410 36,990 10,201 

Stocks on Hand 

April 30, 1949....... 650,910 61,825 2,253 

March 31, 1949...... 823,253 61,738 5,309 

April 30, 1948....... 799,904 65,642 3,009 
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All-Steel 
Dependable Self-Contained 
. Fertiliz 
for Fifty Years Mixing U sti 


Founded 1834 


FERTILIZER PLANT 
VAOY OTA LN 


Virginia Corn Fertilizer 
Recommendations 

The following six rules are given by Vir- 
ginia Extension Specialists for increasing 
corn yields: (1) Prepare a good seedbed. (2) 
Apply 400 to 500 Ibs. per acre of 3-12-6 or 
2-12-12 fertilizer before planting. Broadcast 
and plow or disc it in, or apply with a grain 
drill. Use an additional 300 to 400 Ibs. of 
the same analysis in the row at planting. 
Where manure is available, 10 tons of manure 
per acre supplemented with 500 lbs. of 20 per 
cent superphosphate may be used in place 
of the above commercial fertilizer, except that 
put in the row at planting. (3) Plant Hybrid 
corn. (4) Plant at least 12,000 to 14,000 
stalks per acre. (5) Cultivate shallow to avoid 
cutting off roots. (6) Apply 50 to 80 lbs. of 
nitrogen as a sidedressing when corn is about 
knee-high.— Virginia Extension Circular 464. 


St. Regis Develops New Moisture- 
Proof Kraft Bag 


The. Research and Development Depart- 
ment of St. Regis Paper Company, working 
in conjunction with technicians of the Du- 
Pont Company, has developed a new process 
for coating kraft papers with synthetic resins, 
most notably polyethylene, which promises 
to cpen new and important markets for the 
use of the multiwall bag. 

The Packaging Division of St. Regis has 
long recognized the benefits to be obtained 
from the use of resin coated plies for multi- 
wall paper bags, but heretofore the high cost 
of the application has proved a barrier to the 
broad expansion in this type of package. 

With its new coating operation in pro- __ 
duction, St. Regis reports that it is in a posi- 
tion to provide, on an economic basis, a 
multiwall bag containing a sheet of kraft 
paper coated with polyethylene for many 
heretofore unpackable or hard to pack 
materials, 

The characteristics of the polyethylene 
multiwall bag, it is pointed out, make it a 
superior container for the packaging of hy- 
groscopic materials, particularly in the chem- 
ical and food fields, and notably for the pro- 





Batch Mixers— Swing Hammer Vibrating Screens 
Dry Batching and Cage Type Dust Weigh 

Pan Mixers— Tailings rey wis 
Wet Mixing Pulverizers Acid WeighScales 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 505 Indiana Ave. AURORA, INDIANA. USA 
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The impressive list of multiwall orders we have filled 
at our new plant in New Orleans would be the 
quickest and best way we know to tell you the won- 
derful success story of Fulton Multiwall Paper Bags. 


Voluntary comment received from these quantity 
users of multiwalls speaks for itself. Generous com- 
pliments on the clean cut appearance, workmanship 
and uniform quality of Fulton Multiwalls is conclusive 
evidence they have passed the final test with 
flying colors. 


Give us the opportunity to win a compliment from 
you. Try Fulton on your next order for Multiwalls — 
pasted or sewed bottom, open or valve type — we 
make them all. : 


Call on us also for your require- 
ments in cotton or burlap bags 
including waterproof paper 
lined textile bags. 





omen med, | 
MILLS 


Atlanta, Ga. 





















Write, wire or phone your 
most convenient Fulton factory. 


Atlanta * St. Louis * Dallas * Kansas City (Kans.) * Denver 
Minneapolis * New Orleans * Los Angeles * New York 
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tection of original fresh-packed quality in the 
food field. 

Multiwall bags containing polyethylene 
coatings have been in commercial use for 
over a year and the success attained has indi- 
cated, the company reports, that the im- 
proved moisture and grease-proof protection 
provided by bag walls coated with this 
synthetic resin marks an outstanding advance 
in the technology of multiwall bags. 

The polyethylene coating, according to 
St. Regis researchers, is the best yet developed 
in the whole field of paper coatings for pack- 
aging purposes. It is pointed out that poly- 
ethylene to a substantial degree is unaffected 
by acids and alkalis, provides an excellent 
grease and oil barrier and is odorless and 
tasteless. 

The company states that in addition to its 
efficiency as a moisture-proof, grease-proof 
and chemically inert substance in multiwall 
bags, polyethylene also strengthens the sheet 
to which it is applied. 

The efficiency of the polyethylene coated 
bag has been tested and approved under 
actual conditions in a number of plants of 
customers of St. Regis. These tests included 
the packing of meat trimmings, calcium 
chloride, powdered milk and synthetic resins. 


THE N. F. A. CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 8) 


Annual Dinner 

The Annual Dinner of the Association wsa 
held on the evening of June 14th. Charles 
S. Rauh, of E. Rauh and Sons Fertilizer Co., 
occupied the toastmaster’s chair and intro- 
duced a number of distinguished guests. 
These included Hon. Nellie Ross Taylor, 
Director of the U. S. Mint; B. D. Cloaninger, 
president of the Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials; Charles C. Con- 
cannon, of the Department of Commerce; 
kK. D. Jacob, chief of the fertilizer division, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Beltsville, Md.; 
W. F. Watkins, agronomist, Economic Co- 
operation Administration; Lewis G. Porter, 
U. S. D. A.; J. H. Stallings, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service; and Colin W. Whitaker, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Beltsville; H. B. Mann, 
President, and J. W. Turrentine, President- 
emeritus of the American Potash Institute. 

An especial welcome was given to two 
former N. F. A. presidents who have now 
retired from active service and are Honorary 


Members of the Association: Charles H. 
MacDowell, former president of Armour 
Fertilizer Works, and Harry B. Baylor, 


former Vice-president of International Min- 
erals and Chemical Corporation. 

Door prizes were awarded to ladies attend- 
ing the annual dinner, and Mrs. Sidney Keel, 
Atlanta, won a lapel watch. Mrs. H. B. 
Mann, Washington, received a_ portable 
radio, while a handbag went to Mrs. Charles 
Rose, Blytheville, Ark., and a parasol to Mrs. 
Graham Dudley, Memphis. The~entertain- 
ment which followed featured a clever exhibi- 
tion of sleight-of-hand by Paul Fleming, 
magician. 


Second General Session, June 15th 


Dr. Russell Coleman, President of the 
N. F. A., opened the Wednesday session with 
a talk entitled “Our Industry’s Safeguards” 
in which he called for unceasing vigilance to 
preserve the industry’s freedom of action. 
Dr. Coleman’s address is given in full in this 
issue. 

The sales problems which may face the 
industry in the future were discussed by 
Dexter M. Keezer, director of the department 
of economics, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
speaking on ‘‘The Business Outlook, with 
Particular Reference to Capital Expenditures.” 

By the end of the year, wartime shortages 
will have been eliminated and business will 
face the necessity of efficient selling, he pre- 
dicted. However, he warned against appor- 
tioning sales efforts, such as advertising, to 
the volume of sales, adding that business 
suicide would result unless the efforts made 
are in tune with the maintenance of profitable 
levels. 

As did many of the other convention 
speakers, Mr. Keezer urged educational 
campaigns, particularly to dispel the popular 
notion that industrial earnings go to fatten 
the executives. An intensified corporate tax 
program, he warned, could wreck industry 
and general prosperity alike. Heavier taxes 
would preclude rebuilding of plants and pro- 
Re eee 
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Capacities 1 to 50 Tons Per Hour 
Catalogs Mailed on Request 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Allentown, Penna. 
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Cuemico designs and builds 
complete acid plants. From the devel- 
opment of the process best suited to 
your requirements to the training of 
operating personnel, experienced Chem- 
ico engineers supervise every step. The 
long experience and specialized knowl- 
edge of Chemico engineers provide 
positive assurance that your Chemico 
built acid plant— whether large or 
small — will operate efficiently and 
economically. Results are guaranteed. 
A consultation involves no obligation. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1,N. Y. 





Eh The Quaker Oals @mpany 





(Furfural Residue) 
AN INEXPENSIVE ORGANIC CONDITIONER 
Speeds up Curing—Helps Prevent Caking—Pro- 
vides Bulk—Sold in volume the year around— 
Freed from plant diseases, insects, seeds 
and other similar contaminants—Used 
by leading Fertilizer Manufacturers. 
Inquiries Invited 






CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
1885 Board of Trade Bldg. 
141 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
AS 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
Organic Ammoniates Sulphur 

Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 


Fertilizer 
Materials 





Ammonium Nitrate 


Feeding 
Materials 





Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 





HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 


BRANCHES: 
NORFOLE, VA. 


JACKSON, MISS. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
ASHCRAFT INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 


SUBSIDIARIES: 


INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


MOUNDS, ILL, 
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viding of new equipment, money for which 
has recently been drawn from profits. 

Proposed Government provision of equip- 

ment would fall short of an adequate solution, 
he said, because it is opposed to the prin- 
ciples of individual freedom and dignity. 
’ As the convention’s final speaker, Kent 
Leavitt, president of the National Soil Con- 
servation Districts, outlining the activities of 
his organization in his address, ‘‘Conserva- 
tion, Proper Land Use and Fertilizer,’ gave 
as the theme of the conservation program 
combating the problem of more people and 
less land. 

The fertilizer industry, he said, can coop- 
erate in developing a new science of proper 
land use, applying this science to every 
available acre. Even though fertilizer con- 
sumption might lessen as conservation grows, 
because erosion now eats fertilizer away, the 
industry would still benefit from more intel- 
ligent use of plant food. 

Mr. Leavitt declared himself in favor of 
developing proper land use without changing 
our form of government. We want a big 
program, he said, with every citizen helping 
through the growing conservation district 
program, not through mandatory legislation 
or through Nationwide subsidies. Some gov- 
ernment assistance is needed, of course, but 
in such substantial measure as is found in, 
say, Great Britain, today. 

Land properly used can produce a perpetual 
income for the farmer and Nation. 


N. F. A. OLYMPICS 
(Continued from page 11) 


phia; Mrs. E. A. Geoghegan, New Orleans, 
and Mrs. Sidney Keel, Atlanta. 


Prize Donors 


Convention Prizes: ‘Agricultural Chemi- 
icals’’; Allen Scale Co. ; Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., The Barrett Division; American Cyan- 
amid Co.; American Potash & Chemical 
Corp.; Arkell & Smiths; Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Co.; Atlanta Utility Works; H. J. Baker & 
Bro.; Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; Chase Bag Co.; 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp.; Combustion 
Engineering Co., Inc.; Raymond Pulverizer 
Division; Coronet Phosphate Co.; Dowling 
Bag Co.; E. J. duPont de Nemours & Co.; 
French Potash & Import Co., Inc.; Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills; Georgia Fertilizer Co.; 
Georgia Lead Works, Division of National 
Lead Co.; The Frank G. Hough Co.; Hydro- 
carbon Products Co., Inc.; International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Phosphate Rock 
Division; International Minerals & Chemical 


Corp., Potash Division; International Paper 
Co., Bagpak Division; Kraft Bag Corp.; 
Lion Oil Co.; Mathieson Chemical’ Corp.; 
Mente & Co., Inc.; Nicolay Titlestad Corp.;: 
Phillips Chemical Co.; Potash Company of 
America; Schmutz Manufacturing Co., Inc.; 
St. Regis Sales Corp., Multiwall Bag Di- 
vision; Sturtevant Mill Co.; Spencer Chem- 
ical Co.; Swift & Company, Plant Food 
Division; Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp.; 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.; Union Bag & Paper 
Corp.; Union Special Machine Co.; U. S. 
Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp.; United States Potash Co.; Worthan 
Bag Corp. 


OUR INDUSTRY’S SAFEGUARDS 
(Continued from page 9) 


demands placed upon our industry will 
probably be more imperative than those made 
upon any other industrial group. Therefore, 
to meet these demands will not only require 
the best ingenuity of the individual members 
of our industry, but will involve even closer 
relationship and demand a better under- 
standing among our industry and the farmer, 
the agricultural leaders, the general public, 
and our elected representatives in government. 


Before our industry can meet its obligation, - 


our Government must understand industry’s 
problems and also recognize government’s 
responsibility. Our Government should not 
only allow but encourage the production of 
all commercial fertilizers by the industry, 
which has demonstrated that it can produce 
and distribute fertilizer cheaper than gov- 
ernment-operated plants. In order to aid 
industry the Government should plan its 
agricultural programs far enough in advance 
so that industry might plan its research, 
educational and production programs to 
work more closely with Federal and State 
agencies. 


RCE GQUIPMEN®T 
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BATCH MIXERS+* PULVERIZERS 


SCREENS * BUCKET ELEVATORS 
COKTINJOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING. MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S. HIGHLAND AVE., BALTIMOCE, MD. 
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PHOSPHATE DIVISION 





wv ew Drying and Storage Plant at Noralyn Phosphate Mine 


Larger tonnages of high grade phosphate than ever before are 
now available from International’s Florida mines as a result of 
the completion of new drying and storage facilities at the new 
Noralyn Mine. 

Phosphate from the Noralyn Washer and Flotation Plant is 
catried by overhead belt conveyors and distributed by grades on 
wet storage. From an underground tunnel, selected material is 
conveyed to the drying: plant shown in the photo at upper right 
where it is dried to standard specification’. It is then conveyed 
to the storage silos shown in the lower left photo where it is 
loaded automatically into rail cars. 

The modern new drying and storage plant at Noralyn Mine 
will increase production capacity, speed deliveries, and improve 
service to buyers of International’s Florida Phosphate for agri- 
cultural and industrial markets, domestic and foreign. 


Tennessee Phosphate ALL COMM ERCIAL GRADES. Florida Pebble Phosphate 


NTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
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To safeguard industry’s and the Nation’s 
freedom certainly requires a recognition by 
government of a profit system which allows 
industry a reasonable return on its invest- 
ment, which provides for a continuing wage 
scale for a high standard of living to labor, 
and at the same time allows adequate main- 
tenance and improvement of the physical 
plant and the tools necessary for efficient 
production. In the words of James H. 
McGraw of McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany—the Government must ‘‘make it pos- 
sible for American industry to do its job— 
not to terrorize private industry with pro- 
posals of ruinous taxation and paralyzing 
controls and threats of nationalization. For 
American industry is not a thing apart from 
the American people any more than is gov- 
ernment. American industry is the life-blood 
of the American people and whatever makes 
industry do its work better contributes more 
to the common welfare than a bureaucratic 
government can ever hope to do.” 

The fertilizer industry’s obligations must 
not be underestimated. They must be recog- 
nized and met in the future as in the past if 
the industry’s freedom is to be maintained. 
Here are a few of the things which mustbe 
done with increased vigilance. 


1. Continued support and further encour- 
agement of research. Research directed and 
supported by individual companies and closely 
aligned with enlarged research program by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture should 
improve even further the fertilizer materials 
and should solve many problems connected 
with mixing. Industry’s encouragement and 
support must continue to be given to our 
agricultural research agencies in determining 
what plant food elements or combinations of 
elements are needed for soil fertility mainte- 
nance. 


2. Plant development and improvement. The 
facilities for producing in adequate amounts 
those fertilizers found most efficient for 
increasing crep production and maintaining 
soil fertility must continue to be built in order 
to produce even more efficiently those fer- 
tilizers which are required for an intensified 
agriculture. And, as in the past, savings in 
improved quality and efficiency will be passed 
on to the farmer. 


3. A more completely coordinated program 
of education. To develop the most effective 


program in educating the farmer in soil, 
management, it is necessary for our industry 
to better understand the aims and objectives 


of the various agricultural educational agen- 
cies and to work even more closely together 
toward implementing a better usage of fer- 
tilizers. The nonagricultural public also 
needs educating on what chemical fertilizers 
are composed of, how they are produced, and 
how important they are to the welfare of 
every human being. 


4. The Congress must be better informed on 


fertilizers and the fertilizer industry. Individual 


members of the industry should take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity for informing 
their congressmen of the advancements as 
they are made in the industry. Frequent 
visitations to congressmen showing the pro- 
gress made in fertilizer plants should be a part 
of our educational program. Supplying factual 
information to Congress and congressional 
committees in the future, as in the past, is a 
necessity. 

Most of the requirements for safeguarding 
our industry’s freedom must be accomplished 
on an individual basis with each member 
meeting his own responsibility. However, 
there are many jobs which cannot be done 
except through a central organization working 
for the common good of all. So your National 
Fertilizer Association has a definite part to 
play. -It is responsible for: 

Promoting more efficient use of fertilizer 
to maintain the productivity and fertility of 
our soils; for keeping our industry, agriculture 
and government abreast of developments in 
each field; for fostering a better understanding 
of mutual problems among all parties and 
encouraging a clear recognition of the rights 
and responsibilities of each agency; 

Creating public good will for the industry by 
dissemination of significant facts regarding 
its operations and products; and 

Protecting the industry in its right to 
function as a part of the private enterprise 
system which has made America great. 

The industry and its Association have envi- 
able records for the past, and I am confident 
that they will meet the demands of the future, 
whatever they be. My hope is that each of us 
will be vigilant and thus safeguard the freedom 
of our industry and our Nation. ‘The condi- 
tion under which God hath given liberty to 
man is eternal vigilance,” said John Philpot 
Curran ‘‘which condition, if he break, servi- 
tude is at once the consequence of his crime 
and the punishment of his guilt.”’ 

To this end let us pledge ourselves so that 
we can say for the future as we can say for 
the past our industry has done its part to 
safeguard its own freedom and in so doing 
has helped maintain our country’s leadership. 
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KENT MILL COMPANY TRIPLE 
60 BOWNE ST., BROOKLYN 31, N. Y. SUPERPHOSPHATE 


CRUSHING, GRINDING, PULVERIZING, 











AND AIR SEPARATING MACHINERY. 46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
FOR e 
LIMESTONE, GYPSUM, BARYTES, PHOSPHATE 
ROCK AND OTHER MATERIALS We also manufacture 
20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 
e 





U. S. Phosphoric Products 


FELIX KRAMARSKY CORPORATION || syncs, 


Tampa, Florida 


FERTILIZERS Sales Agents: 


New York Office: A Bradley & Baker 
155 East 44th St. 


61 Broadway 3 \ 7185 Haat 44th 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. By ewYork, N.Y. 
A Mark of JEN Reliability 




















SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING COMPANY 


SULPHURIC ACID CHAMBER PLANTS—Box Type o: Water Cooled 
LEAD ACID SYSTEMS FOR ACIDULATING PLANTS 
GLOVER OR GAY LUSSAC TOWERS, ACID COOLERS, etc. 
LEAD BURNERS FURNISHED FOR REPAIR WORK 
P. O. BOX 4627, ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA Phone: WALNUT2576 














Fertilizer Machinery 4%2 Acidulating Equipment 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS -_ EAST POINT, GA. 











THE DAVIDSON COMMISSION CO. 
BROKERS =— 


TALLOWS—GREASES—STEARINES 
FERTILIZER AND ANIMAL FEED MATERIALS 
VEGETABLE OILS—ANIMAL OILS 
FATTY ACIDS—FISH OIL AND FISH MEAL 


ANIMAL GLANDS AND GLANDULAR DERIVATIVES 








Codes Used 
Siliiinas UTILITIES BUILDING—327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET -OBINSON 
elepl 


CROSS 
eee CHICAGO 4, ILL. inch oc 
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CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS... 


Demanding for himself the highest standard of 














agricultural living, the rising young American farmer 
is satisfied only with the best. 


You see this reflected in the constant improvement 
of his live stock, and in his increased use of 
conservation, irrigation, and fertilization on his land. 
Of the fertilizers he uses, many are compounded 
with potash—often with Sunshine State Potash, a 
product of New Mexico, and an outstanding soil 
nutrient that protects his crops against plant diseases 


and drought, and provides greater soil fertility. 






at STA Te 






SUN. 
Y“eaust 


a 


or hc 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K.0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48 /52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K20 





Tt 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE - 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AM MONIA—Anhygdrous and Liquor 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 

Lion Oil Co. El Dorado, Ark. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 

Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIL 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 

International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Petash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chi 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
Arkansas Rice Growers Corp. Assn., Stuttgart, Ark. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nat.onal Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, II. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYANAMID 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
DRYERS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York Cit 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicay-, - 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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For an Alphabetical List of all the 
Advertisers, see page 37 





HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co. I ittsburgh, Pa. 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 


LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
M ACHINERY—Elevating and Conveying 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Il. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Material Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
MACHINERY—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MINOR ELEMENTS 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 

American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II! 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, |! 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II]. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 

American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 

Potash Co. of America, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, I . 

United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 

Schmutz Mfg? Co., Louisville, Ky. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 

SEPARATORS—Air 
Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J.,. New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II]. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tenne Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, G. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S, C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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— Agricultural Chemical Co., New York 
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Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga.........--- — 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga..........+--- 25 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point; Gao. < sas 29 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York CIEY: 50:0% Front Cover 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jersey ville, EN, ocis.6sc seen 17 
Bemis Bro: Bar'Co., St: Louis; Mosssecccscaces 54% 3 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa..........0.. 24 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City...... 25 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Agricultural Div., 

ING WY OE Clb occ cidacns Sucomcuimesinewenstins 2nd Cover 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago Ill........ 29 
Davison Chemical Corp , The, Baltimore Md........ — 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga..........- Zs 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md...........-- 34 
Hayward Company, The, New York City......... 34 
Huber Co., L. W.. New York City. .........00.:+ -— 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 

Cineaco me cae we seas ot acid ele ee ieee 27 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York 

WO tiny ere tasers hone Dn datera 8 4 Vaya Back Cover 
Jaite Company, The Jaite, Ohio............... — 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City................14 
Keener Mic.Co., Lancaster, Pa. iio s.siiescis oa ase 34 
Keim, Samuel D;, Philadelphia, Pai. .......2 0.206% 33 
Kent Mill Co;, Brooklyn, Ni Yo occ cicecsccess sac ocwe 29 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City ........... — 
Kramarsky Corp., Felix, New York City........... 29 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. ............-. 6 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S.C... <ouaeel 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.. . 34 
Monsanto Chemical Co.. St. Weis. MMOs cess-sse-s — 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio......... 21 
Potash Co. of America, New York City... . .3rd Cover 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill............... 25 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio............ 19 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, 1) fe 26 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky aleeivierssig econ 
Shuey & Company, Inc., aah Gale iene cicada 34 
Southern Lead Burning Co. Atlanta, Ga........0e. 29 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savan- 
ELEU Bs ecard cceber otek ores ers shar pilsse cua /avecarec un os acekslbusuens — 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
— Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, || 
‘ic Lae eee SE ROE Cet OBO Ome Cee Eee 1 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City.............. — 
Tennessee Corporation, pe OT eee — 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York ois feczorewie — 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City. ...— 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee C eine 


CRAMP ie UAE ova ss ae ccoseyojeices ona oceceraieneseleloiaisreNal'sieiere:e-s 
United States Potash Co., New York City.........30 
Universal Vibrating Screen Go., Racine, Wiss; :.;...:.< _— 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va... .18 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 1 Ge 34 
Woodward & Dickerson Inc., Philadephia, Pa.. . 20 





FEEDING AND FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


(SINCE 1898) 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 
1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 







Thie is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brase and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 












MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia. Pa. 








SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
Export Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 

Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 











HAYWARD BUCKETS 


a: ) Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
A | vere superphosphate digging and handling. 
THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 












GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Publie Weighers and Samplers 








27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 











KEENER MFG. CO.. TAG MAKERS 
438 Lancaster Ave., LANCASTER, PA. 





WILEY & CompPANY, 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 











Inc. 











chemical fertilizers. 


to questions that arise daily. 





Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 


The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 


PRICE $4,00 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 


317 N. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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P.C.A. 


INDIVIDUALLY 





_+ +325% Ms 
“" INDUSTRY 
WITH P.C.A. 


pa onda 


INDUSTRY 
WITHOUT P.C.A. 





1948 was a record year for domestic Potash. Using ’39 as a base, the industry—not including 
P.C.A.—showed an increase of 280% in 60% Muriate. P.C.A. production lifts the industry 
increase to 325%. P.C.A. alone shows a High Grade Muriate increase for the same pe- 
riod of 480%. 

95% of all P.C.A.’s 48 deliveries were in the form of 60% Muriate. Our new $4,000,000 
production and refining facilities now are operating. Our deliveries for ’49-’50 will break all 
previous records. In fact, P.C.A.’s production capacity for 60% Muriate this year will exceed by 
some 150,000 tons the entire potash consumption — all grades — of the nation ten years ago. 

These figures are graphic evidence of the leadership P.C.A. has won . . . leadership in vol- 
ume, in economy to you and to agriculture. 


Potash Company of America 
Carisbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. . 50 Broadway, New York,N. Y. @ MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE.. First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, Ill 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Strong, fough Closures 
-mass produced! 


Mechanize your closing of heavy-duty, multiwall paper bags, 
with BAGPAKERS® You swing into production line speed—up 
to 15 bags per minute. BAGPAKERS apply famous “cushion- 
stitch” closure that absorbs 
strains and won't pull out. 
When sealed with strong 
BAGPAKER tape, the 


“cushion-stitch” closure is 





moisture-resistant, con- 
tamination-proof and sift- 


proof. 


Talk over your closing and 


handling methods... your 

TAPED CLOSURE IS MOISTURE multiwall paper bag re- 
RESISTANT—SIFT PROOF—TOUGH 

quirements, with a BAG- 

PAK engineer. He knows 


MODEL “DA” (portable) applies ways to speed operations 


on 


and cut costs. 





e delivered to BAGPAK 








a alele me) ol -aeh lela fe) 








ically—no tape wasted 


LAGFAK 


ALL BAGPAKERS Sie oe eres a TH 
FAMOUS “‘CUSHION-STITCH” 


Taped closure is effected on Mode! “DA 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, Bagpak Division » 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


Branch Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Baxter Springs, Kans., 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Syracuse. 
In Canada: Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa. 








